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On which is founded the Tracrpy of 


Tancred and Sigiſmunda 


2 OGER king of Sicily had a brother and a ſiſter; 
the firſt called Mainfroy, revolted againſt him, 
and lighted up a Abe an and bloody war in the 
kingdom; but had the misfortune to loſe two bat- 
tles, and fall into the hands of the king, who con- 
tented himſelf with puniſhing his rebellion, by depriv- 
ing him of his liberty. This clemency ſerved only to 
make Roger paſs for a barbarian, in the opinion of a 

art of his ſubjects, who ſaid he had only ſaved his 
3667 7% life, in order to exerciſe upon him a ſlow 


and inhuman revenge. But all the reſt, with more 


foundation, imputed the harſh treatment that Main- 
froy ſuffered in priſon, to his ſiſter Mathilda alone : 
for ſhe. had, in effect, always hated the prince, and 


did not ceaſe perſecuting him as long as he lived: 


but ſhe died ſoon after him, and her death was look - 
ed upon as a juſt pyniſhment for her unnatural diſ- 
poſition. | | 
Mainfroy having left two ſons, as yet in their in- 
fancy, Roger wiſhed to get rid of them, fearing that 
when they ſhould arrive at a more advanced age, the 
deſire of revenging their father would induce them to 
revive a faction which was not ſo much quelled, but 
that it might occaſion new troubles in the ſtate. He 
imparted his deſign to the ſenator Leontio Siffredi, 
| A 2 his 
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[4] 
his miniſter, who to divert him from pi tting it in 
execution, undertook the Education of Tauer 4 the 
eldeſt, and adviſed him to commit the oungeſt, who 
was called Don Pedro, to the care of the conſtable 
of Sicily. Roger, perſuaded that his nephews would 
be brought up by theſe men in that ſubmiſſion and 
duty which they owed to him, left the princes to their 
conduct, and charged himſelf with the care of his 

niece Conſtantia, who was of the ſame age with Tan- 
cred, and only daughter of the princeſs Mathilda; 
he furniſhed her with women and maſters, and ſpared 
nothing in her education. e 7 
Leontio Siffredi had a caſtle two ſhort leagues from 
Palermo, at a place called Belmont; and there that 
miniſter employed himſelf in rendering Tancred wor- 
thy of mounting one day, the throne of Sicily. He 
foon obſerved in that prince, ſuch amiable qualities, 
that he applied himſelf in the cultivation of them, as 
cloſely, as if he had had no children of his own. He 
was. bleſſed, however, with two daughters; the eldeſt 
called Sigiſmunda, younger by a year than the prince, 2 
was adorned with the moſt perfect beauty: the other 11 | 
named Porcia, whoſe birth occaſioned her mother's . 
death, was ſtill in the cradle. Sigiſmunda and prince 
Fancred, as ſoon as they were capable of love, en- 
tertained a mutual paſſion; though they had not the 
liberty of converſing in private. The prince, how- 
ever, did not fail to find opportunities ſometimes; 
and knew ſo well how to profit by theſe precious mo- 
ments, that he engaged the daughter of Siffredi to 
allo him to execute a project he had formed. Juſt 
about this time, it happened that Leontio was obliged 
by the King's orders, to make a journey into one of 
the moſt remote provinces of the iſland : and during 
his abſence, Tancred cauſed an opening to be made 
in the wall of his apartment, that was contiguous to 


* 


1 
6 N 
o 


*the chamber of Sigiſmunda ; ſupplying it with a ſlid- 
A Len EE. B 
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ing partition of wood, that opened and ſhut, without: 

being perceived; becauſe it was ſo cloſely joined to 

the ceili 5 that the eye could not diſcover the arti- 
A 


fice. ilful architect, whom the prince had made 
his friend, performed the work with equal diligence _ . 
and ſecrecy. _ V err y 

Through this paſſage, the amorous Tancred intro- 


duced himſelf ſometimes into the chamber of his 


miſtreſs; hut he did not abuſe her favour : for, tho 


| ſhe was imprudent enough to allow him a private en- 


trance into her apartment, ſhe did not condeſcend ſo 
far, until he had aſſured her, that he would never 
aſk any thing that innocence could not grant. One 


night, he found her very uneaſy, becauſe ſhe had 


heard that Roger was very ill, and had ſent for Sif- 
fredi, as high chancellor of the kingdom, in order to 
entruſt him with his laſt will. She repreſented to her- 
ſelf already, her dear Tancred on the throne, and be- 
ing afraid of loſing him in that high ſtation, was un- 
der the utmoſt anxiety; and the tears ſtood in her 
eyes when he appeared. Heavens! you weep, ma- 
dam: what mult I think of that ſorrow with which 
I ſee you overwhelmed ?” Sir, (replied Sigiſmunda) 
I cannot conceal my alarms : the king, your uncle 
will ſoon ceaſe to live, and you will ſucceed him. 
When I therefore foreſee how far your new greatneſs 
will remove you. from me, I own, I cannot be un- 
concerned, A monarch ſeldom beholds things with 


a Jover's eye, and that which was his utmoſt ambi- 


tion while he was a ſubject, affects him but ſlightly, 
when he is on the throne. Whether it be an unhappy 
2 or reaſon only that inſpires me, I feel my 
oul agitated with emotions that all my confidence in 


your goodneſs cannot aſſwage; and though I dare 


not doubt your generoſity, I cannot help diſtruſting 
my own happineſs. Adorable Sigiſmunda (replies 
the prince) your fears are obliging, and juſtify my 

15 A 3 | attachment 
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attachment to your charms : but the exceſs of your 


doubts, injures my love, and (if I may be allowed 


to ſay ſo) the eſteem which you owe me. No! think 
not that my deſtiny and yours can ever be ſeparated. 
Believe rather, that you will always be the object of 


my happineſs and joy. Lay aſide your fear, therefore, 


and let it not diſturb ſuch endearing moments.” Ah, 


Sir (anſwered the daughter of Leontio) as ſoon as you 


are crowned, your ſubjects, perhaps, will demand for 
your queen, a princeſs deſcended from a long race of 


Ekings, whoſe ſplendid nuptials may add new realms 


ro yours ; and perhaps, alas! you will anſwer their 
expectation, even at the expence of your inclination. 
„ Hah! why (replied Tancred, with ſome warmth) 
why are you thus prone to torment yourſelf, by rai- 
fing ſuch an afflicting image of what will never hap- 


pen? Should heaven diſpoſe of the king, my uncle, 
and make me maſter of Sicily, I ſwear that I will e- 


ſpouſe you in Palermo, in preſence of all my court, 
and I invoke all that is ſacred, to confirm my oath. 
Siffred!'s daughter was cheared by the proteſtations 


of Tancred, and the reſt of their converfation turn- 


ed on the king's diſtemper : on which occaſion, Tan- 
cred. diſcovered the goodneſs of his heart, in lament- 
ing his uncle's fate, with which he had no great reaſon 
to be affected: the force of blood, making him re- 
gret a prince, by whoſe death he would acquire a 
crown. Sigiſmunda, as yet, did not know all the 


misfortunes that threatned her. The conftable of Si- 


cily had met with her coming out of her father's a- 
_ partment, one day Shen he was at the caſtle of Bel- 


mont, on ſome important affairs; was captivated 
with her beauty, and next day, demanded her in mar- 
riage of Siffredi, who conſented to the match; but 
Roger's diſtemper intervening, the nuptials were de- 
ferred, and Sigiſmunda knew nothing of the matter. 


One 


| 
| 


ll 


One morning, juſt as Tancred had done dreſſing, 


| he was ſurpriſed to ſee Leontio, followed by Sigiſ- 


munda, come into his apartment. Sir (ſaid that 
miniſter to him) the news I bring are afflicting, but 
the conſolation with which they are attended ought 
to moderate your grief. The king, your uncle is 
dead, after having left you heir to his ſceptre, and 
Sicily is ſubject to your ſway. The grandees of the 
realm, who attend your orders at Palermo, have com- 


miſſioned me to receive them from your mouth, and 


I am come, Sir, with my daughter, as the firſt of 
your new ſubjects, to offer our early and ſincere ho- 
mage. The prince, who knew very well that Roger 
had laboured two months, under a diſeaſe that gra- 
dually conſumed him, was not much ſurpriſed at this 
piece of news; nevertheleſs, ſtruck with the ſudden 
change of his condition, he felt a thoſand confuſed 
emotions riſe within his breaſt; and having muſed 


Tome time, he broke ſilence, by addreſſing himſelf to 


Leontio, in theſe words; * Sage Siffredi, I will al- 
ways look upon you as my father, glory in regulat- 
ing my conduct by your counſel, and you ſhall be as 
much king in Sicily as I am. So ſaying, he advanced 
to a table, on which there was a ſtandiſh, and taking 
a ſheet of paper, wrote his name at the bottom of the 
page. What are you about to do, Sir (ſaid Siffredi 
to him.) *I am going to manifeſt my gratitude and 
eſteem, anſwered Tancred, preſenting the ſheet to 
Sigiſmunda, and ſaying, receive, madam, this pledge 
of my faith, and of the empire over my inclinations 
which I now yield to you.” Sigiſmunda took it, 
bluſhing, and made this anſwer to the prince; „I 
receive with reſpect the favours of my king; but I 


depend upon a father; and I hope your Majeſty will 


not take it ill, that I depoſite this paper in his hands, 
to be uſed as his prudence ſhall direct him.” 
| 3 Ke 
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She accordingly gave the ſubſcription of Tancred to 
her father, who then obſerved what till that moment 
had eſcaped his penetration. He diſcerned the prince's 
_ ſentiments, and ſaid to him, Your Majeſty ſhall 
have no cauſe to reproach me; for I will not abuſe 
the confidence---"My dear Leontio ! (cried Tancred, 
interrupting him) I don't imagine you can abuſe ir. 
Whatever uſe you ſhall make of the paper, I will 
approve of your determination. But go (added he) 
return to Palermo ; order the preparations to be made 
for my coronation, and tell my ſubjects, that I will 
follow you immediately thither, in order to receive 
their oaths of allegiance, and aſſure them of my af- 
fection. The miniſter obeyed his new maſter's orders, 
and with his daughter ſet out for Palermo. 

A few hours after their departure, the prince took 
the ſame road, more engroſſed by his love, than by 
the high rank to which he was raiſed, As ſoon as 
he arrived in the city, he was ſaluted with innume- 
rable ſhouts of joy, and amidft the acclamations of 
his people, entered the palace, where every thing was 
already prepared for the ceremony, and where he 
found the princeſs Conſtantia in deep mourning, and 
to all appearance, very much affected with Roger's 
death. As they owed one another a mutual compli- 
ment of condolance on that event, they both acquit- 
ted themſelves very handſomely ; but it was more cold 
on the fide of Tancred, than on that of Conſtance, 
who, in ſpite of the enmity ſubſiſting between their fa- 
milies, could not hate the prince. He placed himſelf 
on the throne, and the princeſs ſat on his right hand 
in an elbow chair not quite ſo high. The grandees 
of the kingdom took their places, each according 
to his rank : the ceremony began, and Leontio, as 
high chancellor of ſtate, and keeper of the late _ 
will, opened and read it with an audible voice. T 
deed contained in ſubſtance, that Roger, ſeeing * 

a ö e 
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ſelf without iflue, named the eldeſt ſon of Mainfroy 
for his ſucceſſor, on condition, that he ſhould. eſpouſe 
the princeſs Conſtance ; which if he refuſed to per- 
form, he ſhould forfeit the crown of Sicily tothe in- 
fant Don Pedro, his brother, who ſhould enjoy it on 
the ſame terms. 7 e 
Tancred was confounded at theſe words] the re- 
ſtriction gave him incredible pain, which became ſtill 
more violent, when Leontio, after having read the 
will, pronounced to the whole aſſembly, My lords, 
having reported the laſt intentions of the late king, 
to our new monarch, that generous prince conſents 
to honour his couſin, the princeſs Conſtance, with 
his hand.” At theſe words, Tancred interrupted the 
chancellor, ſaying, ** Leontio, remember the wri- 
ting which Sigiſmunda-----” Sir, (ſaid Siffredi with 
precipitation, before the prince had time to explain 
himſelf) here it is. The grandees of the realm (added 
he, ſhewing the paper to the aſſembly) will here ſee 
by your majeſty's auguſt ſignature, the eſteem you 
have for the princeſs, and the deference you pay to 
the laſt will of the deceaſed king, your uncle. Hav- 
ing [ſpoke theſe words, he read the deed with which 
he himſelf had filled the paper, containing the moſt 
ſolemn engagement to marry Conſtance, conformable 
to the' intention of Roger. The hall rung with re- 
peated ſhouts of all preſent, who cried, © Long live 
our magnanimous king Tancred:“ for, as no body 
was ignorant of the averſion which that prince had 
aiways manifeſted for the princeſs, it was feared, not 
without reaſon, that he would revolt againſt the con- 
dition. of the will, and, by theſe means, raiſe com- 
motions in the kingdom. But the reading of this pa- 
per entirely, compoſed the minds of the nobles and 
people, and excited theſe general acclamations, which 
in ſecret, tortured the monarch's ſoul. = 
| B Conſtance 
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Conſtance, who, both on account of her own glo- 


xy, and her paſſion for Tancred, enjoyed che public 
ſatis faction more than any body, choſe this time to 
aſſure him of her gratitude. But the prince, in vain, 


endeavouring to conſtrain himſelf, received her com- 


pliment with great affliction, and was, indeed, in ſuch 
diforder, that he could not perform what decency re- 
quired. At laſt, yielding to the violence of his paſ- 

n, he approached Siffredi, whom the duty of his 
office obliged to be pretty near his perſon, and with 
a low voice, ſaid, ** What have you done Leontio ? 
the ſubſcription, which I put. into your daughter's 
hands, was not intended for this uſe. You have be- 

trayed”-----<< Sir (ſaid Siffredi, interrupting; him, in 
a reſolute tone) conſider your own. glory; it you re- 
fuſe to follow the will of the king, your uncle, you 
loſe the crown of Sicily.” He had no ſooner ſpoke 
in this manner, than he removed at a greater diſtance 
from the king, that he might not have an opportuni- 
ty to reply. Tancred remained in the utmoſt per- 
plexity, and felt himſelf agitated by contrary emo- 
tions. He was incenſed againſt Siffredi, he could not 
reſolve to abandon Sigiſmunda z but, diſtracted be- 


_ tween her and the intereſt of his glory, it was ſome 


time before he could come to any reſolution, How- 


ever, he was determined at laſt, and thought he had 


fallen upon a method to preſerve the daughter of Sif- 
fredi, without renouncing the throne. He feigned 
ſubmiſſion to the will of Roger, and purpoſed, while 
a diſpenſation for his marriage with his couſin, ſhould 
be ſolliciting at Rome, to gain the nobles of the 
realm by his bounty, and eſtabliſh his dower ſo well, 
that he ſhould: not be obliged to fulfil its conditions. 
As ſoon as he had formed this deſign, he became 
more tranquil, and turning to Conſtance, confirmed 


7 to her what the high chancellor had read before the 


whole aſſembly. But in the very moment, when he 
4 - betrayed 


. 1 


betrayed himſelf ſo far as to plight his troth to her, 
Sigiſmunda arrived in the council-hall. She came 


thither by her father's command, to pay her reſpects 
to the princeſs, and her ears were ſtruck with the 
words of Tancred, at her firſt entrance. Beſides, Le- 
ontio, being deſirous that ſhe ſhould have no cauſe 
to doubt of her misfortune, ſaid, while he preſented 
her to Conſtance, © Daughter do homage to your 


queen, and wiſh her all the ſweets of a flouriſhing 
' reign and happy marriage.“ This terrible ſtroke 9 


verwhelmed the unfortunate Sigiſmunda ! in vain ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal her grief; ſhe bluſhed and 
grew pale alternately, and ſhook through every limb. 
Nevertheleſs, the princeſs had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the cauſe, but attributed the diſorder in which ſhe 
paid her compliment, to the- perplexity of a young 
creature bred up in ſolitude, and altogether unaccuſ- 
tomed to the court. It was quite otherwiſe with the 
young king: the ſight of Sigiſmunda abaſhed him 
and the deſpair he obſerved in her eyes, tranſported 
him quite beſide himſelf. He did not doubt that, 
judging by appearances, ſhe believed him unfaithful. 
He would have been leſs uneaſy, could he have ſpoke 
to her: but how could he find an opportunity, when 


all Sicily, as one may ſay, had its eyes upon him. 
Beſides, the cruel Siffredi deprived him of that hope: 
for reading the thoughts of theſe two lovers, in their 


looks, and willing to prevent the miſchief which the 
violence of their paſſion might create in the ſtate, that 
miniſter, in an artful manner, carried his daughter 
out of the aſſembly, and ſet out with her, on his re- 


turn to Belmont; reſolved, for more reaſons than one, 


to have her married as ſoon as poſſible. 

They were no ſooner arrived, than he made her 
acquainted with all the horror of her fate, by declaring 
that he had promiſed her in marriage to the conſta- 
ble. Juſt heaven! . ſhe, in a tranſport of 
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Yr what direful puniſhment is the unfortunate 
Sigiſmunda reſerved !” Her deſpair was even fo vio- 
ent, as to ſuſpend all the faculties of her ſoul. She 
Was ſeized with an univerſal chilneſs, and becoming 


clay- cold and wan, ſwooned away in the arms of her 


father. He was affected with her condition; but, 
though he ſhared her affſiction with all the tenderneſs 
of a parent, his firſt reſolution ſtill remained unſha- 
ken. Sigiſmunda at length recovered her ſpirits, more 
through the exquiſite ſenſation of her grief, than 
through the water which Siffredi ſprinkled on her 
face; and perceiving, while ſhe opened her languiſh- 
ing eyes, how eagerly buſy he was in aſſiſting her, 
Sir, ({aid ſhe, with a feeble voice) I am aſhamed 
that you have ſeen my weakneſs; but death, which 


muſt ſoon end my torments, will, in a little time rid 


you of an unhappy daughter, who has dared to dif- 


Poſe of her heart without your conſent.” No, my 


dear Sigiſmunda, (replied Leontio) live, and let vir- 
tue reſume its empire in your breaſt. The conſta- 
ble*s paſſion does you honour; he is the moſt conſider- 
able match in the kingdom.“ I eſteem his 

erſon and his merit, (ſaid Sigiſmunda, interrupting 


him) but, Sir, the king had made me hope 
% Paughter, (ſaid Siffredi, cutting her ſhort in his 


turn) I know all that you can ſay on that ſubject. I 
am not ignorant of your tenderneſs ſor the prince, 
which, ar another conjuncture, I ſhould notdiſapprove. 
You ſhould even ſee me eager to inſure you of the 
hand of Tancred, if the intereſt of his glory, and 
that of the ſtate, did not oblige him to beſtow it on 
Conſtance. It is on that condition only, that the late 
king deſigned him for his ſucceſſor ; and would you 
have him prefer you to the crown of Sicily ? Believe 
me, I ſympathize with you in the cruel ſtroke you 
ſuffer” but fince we cannot withſtand the decrees of 
113 t deſtiny, 


/ 


cerned inconcealing from the kingdom, the vain hopt 
with which you flattered yourſelf. Your ſenſibility for 


"L233 


deſtiny, make one generous effort. Your glory js con- 


the king, may raiſe reports to your diſadvantage; and 
the only means of preventing them, will be to marry 
the conſtable. In ſhort, Sigiſmunda, this is no time to 


deliberate. The king yields you for a throne, and mar- 
- ries Conſtance. The conſtable has my promiſe which 
I beg you will perform; and if I muſt uſe my autho- 


rity to bring you to this reſolution, I order you to 
comply.” 115 


So ſaying, he left her to reflect upon what ſhe had 


heard, hoping, that after having maturely conſidered 


the arguments he had uſed, to ſupport her virtue a- 
gainſt her inclination, ſhe would reſolve, of herſelf, to 


give her hand to the conſtable. In this he was not 


miſtaken. But what pangs did it coſt the melancholy 
Sigiſmunda, before ſhe came to that determination! 
ſhe was in a condition which, of all others, was moſt 
worthy of compaſſion! Grief for ſeeing herpreſages of 


the infidelity of Tancred changed into certainty, and 


for being conſtrained in loſing him, to give herſelf a- 
way to another, whom ſhe could not love, created in 
her ſuch violent tranſports of affliction, that every mo- 


ment was attended with new torture. If my misfortune 


is certain (cried ſhe) how can!] reſiſt it without dying? 
cruel deſtiny ! why was I fed with the moſt delicious 


hope, when I was doomed to ſuch an abyſs of mi- 


ſery ! and thou perfidious lover! how durlt thou be- 
troth thyſelf to another, after thou hadſt promiſed e+ 
ternal fidelity to me? haſt. thou ſo ſoon forgot the 
faith thou hadſt ſworn? As a puniſhment for having 
ſo cruelly deceived me, may heaven make the nup- 


tial bed, which thou art going to ſtain with perjury, . 
not a ſcene of pleaſure, but remorſe! may the careſſes 


of Conſtance convey poiſon to thy unfaithful heart! 


and may thy marriage be as baleful as mine! Yes, 
traitor! I will eſpouſe the conſtable, whom I cannot 


love, 


. [14] 
love, to revenge me on myſelf, and puniſh me, for hav- 
ing ſo indiſcreetly choſen the object of my love. Since 
my religion forbids me to make an attempt upon my 
life, the days I have to live ſhall be nothing elle than 
an unhappy ſeiries of troubles and diſquiet. If thou ſtill 
preſerveſt any tenderneſs for me, thou wilt be mortifi- 
ed at ſeeing me throw myſelf into the arms of another; 
and if thou haſt intirely forgot me, Sicily, at leaſt may 
boaſt of having produced a woman, who puniſhed her- 
ſelf, for having too ſimply diſpoſed of her heart. 
In ſuch a ſituation did this unhappy victim of love 
and duty paſs the night that preceeded her marriage 
with the conſtable; and Siffredi finding her next day 
ready to comply with his deſire, made haſte to take the 
advantage of that favourable diſpoſition. He ſent for the 
conſtable to Belmont that ſame day, and married him 
privately to his daughter, in the chapel of the caftle. It 
was not enough to renounce a crown, to loſe, for ever 
a perſon whom ſhe loved, and beſtow herſelf upon the 
object of herhatred, but ſhe was alſo obliged todiſſem- 
ble her ſentiments before a huſband, who was inflam- 
ed with the moſt ardent paſſion for her, and naturally 
of a jealous diſpoſition. That ſpouſe, charmed with 
the poſſeſſion of what he held moſt dear, was continu- 
ally in her company, and did not even allow the ſad 
conſolation of bewailing her misfortune: in ſecrer. 
When night approached the daughter of Leontio felt 
her affliction redouble : but what were her pangs, when 
her woman, after having undreſſed, left her alone with 
the conſtable ! He aſked, in a reſpectful manner, the 
cauſe of that ſorrow, with which ſhe ſeemed ſo depreſ- 
ſed; and Sigiſmunda, perplexed by the queſtion, 
feigned herſelf indiſpoſed. This deceived her huſband 
at Grſt, but he did not long continue in his miſtake : 
for, as he was really concerned at the condition in 
which he ſaw her, and preſſed her to go to bed, his 
entreaties, which ſhe miſinterpreted, preſented ſuch a 
eruel image to her imagination, that, being unable 
| 9 R | to 
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to contain herſelf any longer, ſhe gave free vent to 
her ſighs and tears. What a ſight was this, for a man 
who believed himſelf at the the very ſummit of his 
happineſs ! He no longer doubted that the affliction 
of his wife, portended ſomething ſiniſter to his love. 
Nevertheleſs, though the knowledge of it threw him 
into a ſituation almoſt as deplorable as that of Sigiſ- 
munda, he had the command of himſelf, that he con- 
cealed his ſuſpicions. He redoubled his entreaties, 
and continued to preſs his ſpouſe to go to reſt, aſ- 
ſuring her, that he would not interrupt the repoſe | 
which ſhe ſeemed ſo much to want. He even offered 

to call her women, if ſhe thought that their affiſtance 
could alleviate her indiſpoſition. Sigiſmunda, encou- 
raged by this promiſe, told him, that her preſent 
weakneſs only required a little ſleep. He pretended 
to believe her, and going to bed together, they paſſed 
a night very. different from thoſe which Cupid and 
Hymen beſtow on two lovers inſpired by mutual paſ- 
ſion. 51 erte? 5 
While Siffredi's daughter indulged her ſorrow, the 
conſtable endeavoured, within himſelf, to divine the 
cauſe that rendered his marriage ſo unhappy. He con- 
cluded that there was a rival in the caſe; but was be- 
wildered in his own imagination, when he attempted 
to diſcover who that rival was; and the ſole reſult of 
his conjectures was, that he was the moſt unhappy of 
all mankind. He had already ſpent two thirds of the 
night in theſe agitations, when his ears were ſtruck 
with a hollow noiſe; and he was not a little ſurprized 
to hear ſomebody walking ſoftly in the chamber. He 
believed himſelf miftaken ; for he remembered that 
he himſelf had locked the door, after Sigiſmunda's 
women were gone, and drew back the curtain to diſ- 
cover, by the evidence of his eyes; the cauſe of the 
noiſe which he heard: but the light, which had been 
left in the chimney, was extinguiſhed, and, in a * 
ej tle 
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tle time, he heard the name of Sigiſmunda repeated 
ſeveral times, in a ſoft and languiſhing tone. Then 
his jealous ſuſpicions inflamed to fury, and his honour 
alarmed, obliging him to riſe, in order to prevent an 
affront, or take vengeance for it, he ſeized his ſword, 
and moved towards that {ide whence the voice ſeem- 
ed to come. Feeling a naked ſword oppoſed to his 
own, he advanced, the other retired, he purſued, and 
the other vaniſhed from his purſuit. In vain did he 
ſearch for him, who ſeemed to fly, through all the 
corners of the room, as much as the darkneſs would 
allow; he could not find him; he ſtopt, liſtened and 
heard nothing. All ſeemed to be enchantment ! he 
went to the door, which he imagined had favoured 
the flight of the ſecret enemy of his honour, but he 
found it faſt locked as before. Not being able to 
comprehend any thing of this adventure, he called 
thoſe of his people, who were neareſt, and as he o- 
pened the door for that purpoſe, placed himſelf in 
the paſſage, and kept himſelf on his guard, that the 
perſon whom he ſought might not eſcape. _. 

- Some ſervants hearing his repeated cries, came run- 
ning with lights; upon which he took a candle, and 
made a new ſearch in the chamber, with his ſword in 
hand; but he found no body, nor the leaſt mark of 
any body's being there. He did not even perceive the 
private door,, nor the opening through.which there 
was a paſſage. He could not, however, blind fold 
himſelf, with regard to the circumſtances of his mis- 
fortune, but remained in a, ſtrange confuſion of 
thoughts. Should he have recourſe to 8 
ſhe was too much concerned in the truth, for him to 
expect an explanation from her. He therefore reſolv- 
ed to go and open his heart to Leontio, after having 
diſmiſſed his ſervants, telling them, that he thought 
he had heard a noiſe in his chamber, but was miſtaken. 
He met his father-in-law coming out of his apart- 


ment, 
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ment, at the diſturbance he had heard, and recount- 
ed to him what had happened, with all the marks 
of extreme agitation and profound grief. 

Siffredi was ſurprized at the adventure, which, tho" 
it did not ſeem natural, he, nevertheleſs, believed; 
and thinking that the king's love was capable of any 
thing, was very much afflicted with that conſidera- 
tion. But, far from flattering the jealous ſuſpicions of 
his ſon-in-law, he repreſented to him, with an air of 
aſſurance, that the voice, which he thought he heard, 
and the ſword that was oppoſed to his, could be no 
other than phantoms of imagination miſled by jea- 
louſy ; for, it was impoſſible that any body could 
have gone into his daughter's chamber ; that with re- 
gard to the melancholy which he had obſerved in his 
wife, it might be occaſioned by ſome indiſpoſition; 
that honour ought not to be anſwerable for the viciſ- 
ſitudes of temper ; that the change of condition in a 

zirl uſed to live in ſolitude, who — herſelf on a ſud- 
> delivered to a man, whom ſhe has not had time 
to know and to love, might be the cauſe of thoſe 
tears, ſighs, and that ſharp affliction, of which he 
complained ; that love was not to be kindled in mai- 
dens of a noble birth, by any other means, than time 
and aſſiduity; for which reaſons, he exhorted him to 
calm his diſquiet, redouble his tenderneſs and care, 
in order to diſpoſe Sigiſmunda to become more ſen- 
ſible of his merit, and intreated him to return to his 
chamber, being perſuaded that his uneaſineſs and diſ- 
truſt were injuries done to the virtue of his wife. 

The conſtable made no anſwer to the remonſtrances 
of his father-in-law ; whether he really began to think 
that he might have been impoſed upon by the diſor- 
der of his mind, or pan ns it a wiſer courſe to diſ- 


ſemble than to undertake, in vain, to convince the 
old man of an event ſo void of all probability—he 
by his wife, and 


returned to his as ts 


0g. 
tried to obtain, by ſleep, ſome reſpite from his diſ- 
quiet, Sigiſmunda, on her ſide, was not leſs uneaſy 


than he: ſhe had but too well heard that which had 


alarmed her huſband, and could not conſider as an 
illuſion an adventure, the ſecret and motives of which 
ſhe knew. —Surprized that Tancred ſhould ſeek to in- 
troduce himſelf into her apartment, after having ſo 


ſolemnly pledged his faith to Conſtance, inſtead of - 


approving or feeling the leaſt glimpſe of joy at this 
ſtep, ſhe looked upon it as a new outrage, and her 
heart was incenſed againſt him. o 
While the daughter oi Siffredi, prejudiced again 
the young king, believed him the moſt unfaithful of 
men, that unhappy prince, more in love than ever, 
wiſhed for an interview with Sigiſmunda, in order to 
encourage her againſt the appearances that condemn- 
ed him. He would have come ſooner to Belmont for 
that purpoſe, had he been permitted by the multipli- 
city of buſineſs in which he was neceſſarily engaged; 
but he could not ſteal away from court before that 


night. He was too well acquainted with all the pri- 


vate corners of a place in which he had been educated, 
to be under any difficulty of getting unſeen into Sif- 
fredi's caſtle; and he ſtill kept the key of a private 
door that belonged to the garden: through this he 
got into his own apartment, from whence he paſſed 
into the chamber of Sigiſmunda.—You may imagine 
the aſtoniſhment of that prince when he found a man 
there, and felt a ſword oppoſed to his own. He had 
well nigh diſcovered himſelf, and puniſhed on the ſpot 
the audacious wretch, who durſt lift his ſacrilegious 
hand againſt his lawful king ; -but rhe reſpect he owed 
to Leontio's daughter, ſuſpended his reſentment. He 
retired in the ſame manner as he had enter=d, and, 
more afflifted than ever, took the road to Palermo; 
where arriving ſome moments before day, he ſhut 
himſelf up in his apartment. But the agitation of his 
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ſpirits depriving him of reſt, he reſolved to return to 
Belmont; his ſafety, honour, and, above all, his 
love, not permitting him to remain longer ignorant 


of the leaſt circumſtance of ſuch a cruel adventure. 


It was no ſooner day than he commanded his hunt- 
ing-equipage to be got ready, and, under pretence of 
taking that diverſion, rode far into the foreſt of Bel- 
mont, attended by his ſportſmen and ſome courtiers. 
He followed the chaſe ſome time, the better to con- 
ceal his deſign; and when he ſaw every one eagerly 
engaged at the heels of the hounds, he ſeparated him- 
ſelf from them, and, all alone, took his way to Le- 
ontio's caſtle. He was too well acquainted with the 
paths of the foreſt to loſe himſelf, and his impatience 
not permitting him to ſpare his horſe, he in a little 
time over- run the diſtance that ſeparated him from the 
object of his love. He was juſt inventing ſome plau- 
ſible pretext to procure for himſelf a private interview 
with the daughter of Siffredi, when, croſſing a ſmall 
road that led to one of the park gates, he perceived, 
hard-by, two women, fitting in cloſe converſation at 
the root of a tree. As he did not doubt that theſe 
perſons helonged to the caſtle, the ſight of them raiſed 
within him ſome emotion : but he was much more 
tranſported, when, the women turning towards him 
at the noiſe of his horſe's feet, he knew one of them 
to be his dear Sigiſmunda, who had eſcaped from the 
caſtle with Niſa, one of her women, who enjoyed 
the greateſt ſhare of her confidence, to beyail her 
misfortune at full liberty. | 

He flew—he threw himſelf headlong (if I may uſe 


the expreſſion) at her feet; and perceiving in her eyes 


all the marks of the moſt profound affliction, was 
melted at the ſight. <* Fair Sigiſmunda (ſaid he) ſuſ- 
pend the emotions of your grief: appearances, I con- 
feſs, repreſent me guilty to your eyes; but when you 
are made acquainted with the deſign which I have 
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formed in your behalf, that which you now look up- 
on as a crime, vill appear to you a proof of my in- 
nocence and exceſs of love.“ Theſe words, which 


Tancred thought capable of moderating, ſerved only 


to redouble the affliction of Sigiſmunda, who would 


have anſwered him, had not her voice been choaked 


up with her ſighs. The prince, aſtoniſhed at her diſ- 
order, ſaid, How, madam, can't I, then, calm 
your diſquiet ? By what misfortune have I loſt your 
confidence ? I, who hazard my crown, and even my 
life, to keep myſelf yours!“ Twas then that the 
daughter of Siffredi, making an effort to explain her- 
ſelf, replied, * Sir, your promiſes are now unrea- 


fonable.--Nothing henceforth can bind my deſtiny to 


yours.” Ah, Sigilmunda ! (ſaid Tancred, interrupt- 
ing her with warmth) what cruel words are thefeI hear 


Who dares raviſh you from my love? Who dares 


oppoſe the fury of a king, who would put all Sicily in 
flames, rather than ſuffer you to be torn from his hopes“ 
All your power, Sir, (anſwered Siffredi's daugh- 
ter, in a languiſhing manner) cannot remove the ob- 
ſtacles by which we are ſeparated. I am the conſta- 


ble's wife The conſtable's wife] (cried the prince, 


ſtaggering backwards, and unable to go on.) He was 
— and overwhelmed by this unexpected blow: 


his ſtrength forſook him, and he dropt down at the 


root of a tree that grew behind him.--Pale, trembling, 
and depreſs'd, he had nothing free but his eyes, whic 

he fixed upon Sigiſmunda, in ſuch a manner as gave 
her to underſtand how deeply affected he was with the 
unhappy tidings ſhe had declared. She, on the other 
hand, looked upon him with an air which convinced 
him, that her emotions were little different from thoſe 
he felt; and theſe two unfortunate lovers preſerved, 
between them, a filence that had ſomething terrible 
in it. At length the prince, recollecting himſelf a lit- 
tle, by an effort of his courage, reſumed the —_— 
YT an 
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and ſaid to Sigiſmunda with a figh, * What have you 
done, madam? Your credulity has ruined me, and 
undone yourſelf.” 3 

Sigiſmunda, piqued at the prince's ſeeming to up- 
braid her, when ſhe thought ſhe had much more cauſe 
to complain of him, replied, © What, Sir! do you 
add diflimulation to infidelity ? Would you have me 
diſcredit my own eyes and ears, and believe you inno- 
cent, in ſpite of the evidence of my ſenſes ? No, Sir, 
I own myſelf incapable of ſuch an effort of reaſon.” 
- Nevertheleſs, madam, (anſwered the king) you 
are impoſed upon by theſe very witneſſes which ſeem 
ſo faithful: even they have afliſted in betraying you; 
and that J am innocent and faithful, is no leſs true 
than that you are the conſtable's wife.“ How. Sir! 
(ſaid ſhe) did not J hear you confirm to Conſtance 
the preſent of your hand and heart? Have you not 
aſſured the nobles of the kingdom, that you would 
fulfil the conditions of the late king's will ; and has 
not the princeſs received the homage of your new ſub- 
Jets, in quality of queen and ſpouſe of Tancred ? 
Were my eyes then bewitched ? Say, ſay rather, un- 
faithful prince] that you did not think Sigiſmunda 


- ought to ballance in your heart the intereſt of a throne; 


and, without ſtudying to feign a paſſion that you no 
longer feel, and perhaps never felt, confeſs that the 
crown of Sicily appeared to you more fixed with Con- 


ſtance than with Leontio's daugter.---You are in the 


right, Sir: a ſhining throne was no more my due 
than the heart of a prince, ſuch as you are.. I was too 
vain to pretend to either; but you ought not to have 
indulged me in my error.--You know the alarms I felt 
on account of loſing you ; a misfortune that then ſeem- 
ed to me almoſt inevitable. Why did you encourage 
me with hope? Would to heaven my fears had not 


been diſſipated! I ſhould have accuſed fortune, not 
you; and you would have, at leaſt, preſerved my heart 


tho 
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tho? at the expence of a hand which no other ſhould 
ever have obtained. It is now no time to juſtify your- 
ſelf: I am the conſtable's wife; and that I may ſpare 
myſelf the conſequence of a converſation, that makes 
my glory bluſh, give me leave, Sir, without failing 
in that reſpect which I owe you, to quit the preſence 
of a prince, whom I am no longer at liberty to hear.” 

So ſaying, ſhe left Tancred with as much haſte as 
her preſent weak condition would allow. Stop, ma- 
dam ! (cried he) and do not drive to deſpair a prince, 
who will rather overturn that throne, which you up- 
braid him with having prefer'd to you, than fulfil the 
expectation of his new ſubjects.“ That ſacrifice 
(ſaid Sigiſmunda) is at preſent vain. While I am mar- 
ried to the conſtable, theſe generous tranſports will not 
avail: ſince I am then no longer at liberty, it is of 
ſmall importance to me that you reduce Sicily to aſhes, 
or to whom you give your hand. If I have been 
weak enough to let my heart be ſurprized, I ſhall at 
leaſt have fortitude enough to ſtifle its emotions, and 
let the new king of Sicily ſee, that the conſtable's wife 
is no longer the lover of prince Tancred.” When ſhe 
pronounced theſe words, being cloſe to the park-gate, 
:the entered it of a ſudden with Niſa; and, locking it 
on the other ſide, left the prince overwhelmed with 
ſorrow. He could not recover the blow which Sigiſ- 
-munda had given him, by the account of her marriage, 
'««Unjuſt Sigiſmunda! (cried he) you have loſt all re- 
membrance of our mutual engagement! In ſpite of our 
reciprocal vows, we are for ever parted ; and the idea 
which I had cheriſhed of poſſeſſing your charms, was 
no more than a vain illuſion. Ah, cruel maid ! how 

dearly did I buy, your approbation of my flame!” 
Then the image of his rival's happineſs preſented 
Itſelf to his fancy, with all the horrors of jealouſy; 
which took ſuch full poſſeſſion of his ſoul for ſome 


moments, that he was on the point of ſacrificing the - 
PU | . ; conſtable, 
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conſtable, and even Siffredi himſef, to his reſentment. 
--Reaſon however, by degrees, allayed the violence of 
his tranſports : but the impoſſibility he perceived of 
baniſhing from Sigiſmunda the impreſſions ſhe re- 


tained of his infidelity, threw him again into deſpair. 


He flattered himſelf with the hopes of effacing them, 
rovided he could converſe with her at liberty ; for 
which purpoſe, judging it neceſſary to remove the con- 
ſtable, he reſolved to have him apprehended, as a per- 
ſon ſuſpected of deſigns againſt the ſtate. He accor- 
dingly charged with this office the captain of his guards, 
who, repairing to Belmont, ſecured his ꝓerſon in the 
twilight, and brought him priſoner to the caſtle of 
Palermo. 
This incident filled all Belmont with conſternation. 
Siffredi ſet out immediately to offer himſelf to the king 
as ſecurity for his ſon-in-law, and to repreſent the trou- 


bleſome conſequences of ſuch an arreſt. The prince, 
who expected this ſtep of his miniſter, and who was 


reſolved, at all events, to obtain a free interview with 
Sigiſmunda, before the conſtable ſhould be releas'd, had 
expreſsly ordered that no perſon whatever ſhould ſpeak 


with him till next day. But Leontio, notwithſtanding 


this order, finding means to get acceſs to the king's 
chamber, preſented himſelf before him, ſaying, Sir 
if a loyal and reſpectful ſubje& may be allowed to com- 


plain of his tnaſter, I am come to complain of you to 


vourſelf.- What crime has my ſon-in-law committed? 
Has your majeſty reflected on the eternal reproach you 
have fixed upon my family; and on the conſequences 


of an impriſonment, which may alienate from your 


ſervice the hearts of thoſe who fill the moſt important 
poſts of the realm?“ have certain intelligence, (re- 
plied the king) that the conſtable carries on a criminal 
correſpondence with the infant Don Pedro.” < Crimi- 
nal correſpondence | (cried Leontio, with ſurprize) do 
not believe it;--Your majeſty is impoſed upon; trea- 

g ſon 
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ſon never entered the family of Siffredi; and the con- 
ſtable's being my ſon-in-law, is enough to ſcreen him 
from all ſuſpicion.-The conſtable is innocent; but 
other ſecret views have induced you to arreſt him.“ 
Since you talk to me ſo freely (replied the king) 
I will ſpeak to you in the ſame manner. -Vou com- 
plain of the conſtable's being impriſoned : what! have 
I not more cauſe to complain of your cruelty? It is 
you, barbarous Siffredi who have robbed me of my 
quiet, and reduced me, by your officious care, to a 
condition that makes me envy the loweſt of mankind. 
But don't flatter yourſelf that I will enter into your 
ſchemes: my _— with Conſtance is reſolved 

upon in vain.” --How, Sir (cried Leontio, trembling) 
can / you refuſe to marry the princeſs, after having 
flattered her with that hope before all your people. 
« If I deceive their expectation (replied the — a- 
ſcribe it ſolely to yourſelf, Why did you lay me un- 
der a neceſſity of promiſing that which I ceuld not 
rſorm? Who compelled you to fill a paper, which 
1 gave your daughter, with the name of Conſtance ? 
You was not _ of my intention,--- You ty- 
rannized over. the heart of Sigiſmunda, in making 
her marry a man ſhe did not love. But what right 
had you to diſpoſe of mine, in favour of a princeſs 
whom I hate? Have you forgot that ſhe is the daugh- 
ter of that crucl Mathilda, who, trampling under her 
feet all the ties of blood and humanity, made my fa- 
ther breath his laſt, under all the rigours of captivi- 
ty? And ſhall I eſpouſe her? No. Siffredi] lay aſide 
that hope. Before you ſee the torch of theſe direful 


nuptials lighted, you will ſee all Sicily in flames, and 
its aſhes quenched in blood!” 1 8412 7 

What do I hear! (cried Leontio) Ah, Sir! what 
a proſpect have you ſhewn me? What terrible threats! 
But I am unſeaſonably alarmed, (added he, in ano- 
ther tone) you love your ſubjects too. well, to entail 
11 upon 
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n them ſuch miſery. You will not tarniſh your 
virtues with the weakneſſes of ordinary men. If I 
have beſtowed my daughter on che conſtable, it was 
done, Sir, with a view of acquiring for your majeſty 
a valiant ſubject, who can _ with his arm, and 
the troops which are at his diſpoſal, your intereſt a- 
ainſt that of the prince Don Pedro. I thought that 
In attaching him to my family, by ſuch intimating 
ties---" Ha! theſe are the ties, (cried the prince 
Tancred) theſe are the fatal ties that have undone me! 
Cruel friend! why did you inflict ſuch a heavy ſtroke 
upon me ? Did I order you to manage my concerns 
at the expence of my heart? Why did you not leave 
me to ſupport my rights by myſelf ? Did I want cou- 
rage to reduce thoſe who ſhould rebel againft me ? 1 
ſhou!d have known how to puniſh the conſtable, had 
he diſobeyed me. I know that kings ought not to be 
tyrants, and that the happineſs of their people ſhould 
be their chief aim; but muſt they therefore be the 
ſlaves of their ſubjects, and, from the moment that 
heaven chuſes them to govern, loſe the right that na- 
ture grants to all men, of diſpoſing their affections as 
they pleaſe ? Ah! if they muſt not enjoy the privilege 
of the loweft claſs of mortals, take back, Siffredi, that 
fovereign power which you would confirm at the ex- 
pence of my repoſe.” ;, = 
„You know very well, Sir, (replied the miniſter) 
that your marriage with the princeſs was, by the late 
king, made the condition of your ſucceſſion to the 
crown.“ And what right (anſwered Tancred) had 
he to eſtabliſh that diſpofition ? Had he received ſuch 
an unworthy law, when he ſucceeded to his brother 
king Charles ? And how came you to be fo weak as to 
fubmitto the unjuſt condition ? For an high chancellor, 
methinks, you are very ill informed of our cuſtoms, 
In a word tho“ I have promiſed my hand to Conſtance, 
it was not a voluntary engagement, therefore I do not 
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intend to keep my word; and if Don Pedro, from 


my refuſal, conceives the hope of mounting my throne 


without engaging the people in a quarrel, which 
might coſt too much blood, let the ſword decide, in 


ſingle combat, which of us is moſt worthy to reign.” 


Leontio, not daring to urge him any farther, conten- 


ted himſelf with aſking, on his knees, the enlargement 


of his ſon-in-law, which he obtained. Go, (faid the 


king to him) return to Belmont, whither the conſta- 
ble will ſoon follow you.“ The miniſter went away, 


and got back to Belmont, perſuaded that his ſon- in- 


law would not be long behind. But in this he was 
miſtaken: Tancred reſolved to ſee Sigiſmunda that 


night, and therefore deferr'd the releaſe of her huſ- 


band till next dax. a e | 
Mean while the conſtable was tortured with the moſt 
cruel reflections ; his impriſonment had open'd his eyes 


With regard to the true cauſe of his misfortune: he 


therefore abandoned himſelf to his jealouſy; and re- 
nouncing the allegiance he had hitherto ſo commen- 
dably preſerved, breathed nothing but vengeance. As 
he concluded that the king would not fail of being 
with Sigiſmunda that night, in order to ſurprize them 
together, he begged the governor of the caſtle of Pa- 
lermo to let him go out, aſſuring him that he would 
return to priſon next morning before day. The go- 
vernor, who was intirely devoted to him, conſented 


to this the more eaſily, as he knew that Siffredi had 


already obtained his liberty, and even furniſhed him 
with a horſe to carry him to Belmont; where the con- 
ſtable being arrived, he tied his horſe to a tree, enter- 
ed the park by a little door, of which he had the key. 
and was ſo lucky as to get into the caſtle unperceived. 
He went ſtraight to the apartment of his wife, and 


_ concealing himſelf in an anti- chamber behind a ſcreen, 


which he found there, propoſed to obſerve from thence 


all that ſhould paſs, and to appear ſuddenly in Sigiſ- 


munda's 


[27] 
munda's chamber, at the leaſt noiſe he ſhould hear.-- 
While he was in this ſituation, he ſaw Niſa come out 
from her miſtreſs, and retire to the cloſet where ſhe 
lay. TY WE. 
"Siffredi's daughter, who had eaſily diſcerned the mo- 
tive of her huſband's impriſonment, concluded that 
he would not return that night to Belmont, altho' her 
father had told her, that the king aſſured him the con- 
ſtable would ſet out ſoon after him. She did not doubt 
that Tancred would take the advantage of that con- 
juncture to viſit and converſe with her at liberty; and 
in this opinion ſhe waited for the prince, in order to 
reproach him with an action which might have terri- 
ble conſequences, in-regard to her.--- Accordingly, in 
a little time after Niſa had withdrawn, the partition o- 
pened, and the king came and threw himſelf at Sigiſ- 
munda's feet, ſaying, ** Madam, do not condemn be- 
fore you have given me the hearing : if I have order- 
ed the conſtable ro be 1 conſider that it was 
the only means I had left to juſtify myſelf; therefore 
- Impute that artifice to yourſelf alone. Why did you, 
this morning, refuſe to hear me? Alas! to-morrow 
your huſband will be enlarged, and I ſhall never have 
an opportunity of 28 to you again. Hear me, 
then, for this laſt time: if the loſs of you makes me 
the moſt forlorn of all mankind, at leaſt grant me the 
melancholy conſolation of convincing you that my in- 
fidelity is not the cauſe of my misfortune ; for tho* I 
confirmed to Conſtance the offer of my hand, it was 
what 1 could not diſpence with doing, in the ſituati- 
on to which your Far wi had reduced me.--There was 
a neceſſity for my deceiving the princeſs, for your in- 
_ tereſt as well as my own, in order to ſecure to you the 
crown as well as the perſon of your lover. This I flat- 
tered my ſelf with accompliſhing, and had already ta- 
ken meaſures to break the fatal engagement; but you 
have deſtroyed my plan, and, by giving yourſelf a- 
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way too inconſiderately, laid up a fund of eternal ſor- 
row for two hearts, which might have been rendered 
Happy by the moſt inviolable love ! | 
He ended this complaint with ſuch viſible marks 
of real deſpair, that Sigiſmunda was touched with his 
condition, and no longer doubted his innocence, which 
at firſt gave her ſome joy ; but afterwards, ſtung with 
the conſideration of her misfortune, © Ah, Sir! (ſaid 
the to the prince) after the cruel determination of our 
fate, you increaſe my affliction by letting me know 
that you were not guilty ! What have I done; unfor- 
tunate that I am! my reſentment has betrayed me! I 
thought myſelf abandoned, and in revenge accepted 
of the conſtable's hand, which was preſented by my 
father! I am guilty of the crime, and have been the 
cauſe of our mutual miſhap! Alas! while I accuſed 
you of having deceived me, it was I, too credulous 
lover! it was I who broke thoſe bounds which I had 
{worn to keep for ever inviolate! Revenge yourſelf, 
Sir, in your turn.--Hate the ungrateful nds 
forget her. Ah, madam! (faid Tancred, inter- 
rupting her with a melancholy air) how ſhall I find 
means to tear from my heart a paſſion, which even your 
injuſtice cannot extinguiſh !**---<< You muſt however, 
Sir, make that effort (replied Siffredi's daughter, ſigh» 
ing.)“ What! are you capable of that effort your- 
_ Telf? (ſaid the king.) © I cannot promiſe to ſucceed, 
(anſwered ſhe) but I will ſpare no pains in the endea- 
your.” Ah, cruel Sigiſmunda! (ſaid the prince) you 
will eaſily forget Tancred! ſince you are able to form 
ſuch a deſign? And what can you expect (replied 
| The, in a more reſolute tone) Do you flatter yourſelf, 
that I will allow you to continue your addreſſes? No, 
Sir, abandon that hope. Though I was not born to be 
a queen, heaven never formed me to liſten to diſho- 
nourable love. My huſband, as well as you, Sir, is 
deſcended from the noble houſe of Anjou; and x: my 
f | Tom duty 
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duty did not oppoſe an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
your gallantry, my glory would hinder me from en- 
during it: I conjure you, therefore, to retire. We 
muſt ſee one another no more. Heavens! what bar-. 
barity ! (replied the king) Ah, Sigiſmunda ! is it pol-. 
ſible that you ſhould treat me with ſuch rigour ? You 
do not think then, that your being in the arms of the 
conſtable, is enough to overwhelm me ? you muſt al- 
ſo forbid me your ſight, the only conſolation I had 
left! „Fly me, rather, (anſwered the daughter of Sif- 
fredi, ſhedding ſome tears) the ſight of what one ten- 
derly loves, ceaſes to be pleaſing, when the hope of poſ- 
ſeſſing it is loſt. Adieu, Sir! Fly from me. You owe 
that effort to your own glory and my reputation. I 
aſk it alſo, for my quiet: for in ſhort, although my 
virtue ſhould — 5 alarmed by the emotions of my 
heart, the remembrance of your tenderneſs, will entail 
upon me ſuch cruel conflicts, that I ſhall ſcarce have 
ſtrength enough to maintain them. 

She pronounced theſe words ſo paſſionately, that 
| ſhe unwittingly overturned a candleſtick which ftood 
on a table behind her; and the candle going out in 
falling, ſhe took it up in order to light it again for 
which purpoſe, ſhe opened the door of the anticham, 
ber, and went to the cloſet of Niſa, who was not yet 
gone to bed. The king, who waited for her return 
no ſooner ſaw her approach with the light, than he 
made preſſing inſtances to her, that ſhe would ſuffer 
his attachment. The conſtable hearing the prince's 
voice, ruſhed into the chamber ſword in hand almoſt 
at the ſame time that his wife entered, and advance- 
ing towards Tancred with all the reſentment that his 
rage inſpired, *This is too much, tyrant! (cried he) 
don't think that I am ſo baſe as to endure the affront 
thou haſt done my honour” Traitor, (replied the 
king, putting himſelf in a paſture of defence) don't 
imagine that thou art able to execute thy deſign with 

impunity. 
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impunity. With theſe words they began a combat 


which was too furious to laſt long : the conſtable fear- 
mg that Siffredi and his ſervants, alarmed at the cries 
of Sigiſmunda, would ſoon come and oppoſe his ven- 
geance, fought without caution. His rage divefted 
him of all judgment; he took his meaſures ſo ill, 


that he run upon his adverſary's ſword, which enter - 
ed his body to the hilt, and the moment he fell, the 


king checked his indignation. 

Leontio's daughter, touched with the condition in 
which ſhe ſaw her huſband, and ſurmounting the na- 
tural averſion ſhe had for him, threw herfelf on the 
floor, and ſupported him with the moſt eager concern. 
But that unhappy ſpouſe was too much prepoſſeſſed 


_ againſt her, to be affected with theſe expreſſions of 


her grief and compaſſion. Death, whoſe approaches 
he felt, could not ſuppreſs the tranſports of his jea- 
louſy ; he ſaw nothing in his laſt moments but the 
happineſs of his rival, and that idea appeared ſo hor- 
rid, that recollecting all the ſtrength be had left, he 
lifted the ſword which was ſtill in his hand, and plun- 
ged it in the breaſt of Sigiſmunda. © (Die ſaid he, 
while he ſtabbed her) die, unfaithful woman, ſince 
the ties of marriage have been too weak to preſerve 


that faith which you {wore to me at the altar! And 


thou, Tancred (added he) boaſt not of thy fate. Thou 
canſt not enjoy my misfortune, and therefore I die 
ſatisfied. Having ſpoke thus, he expired, and his 
countenance, covered as it was with the ſhades of 
death, ſtill retained fomething fierce and terrible. 
That of Sigiſmunda preſented quite a different ſpect- 
acle. The blow ſhe received was mortal; ſhe fell up- 


on the body of her dying ſpouſe, and the blood of 


this innocent victim was mixed with that of her mur- 
derer, who had executed his cruel reſolution ſo ſud- 
denly, that the king had not time to prevent its effects. 
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That unfortunate prince ſeeing Sigiſmunda fall; 
uttered a loud cry, and, more confounded: than ſhe ___ 
with the blow that had robbed her of life, haſtened 
te give her the ſame ſuccour that ſhe had offered to 
1 the conſtable. But ſhe ſaid, with a faultering voice, 
4 Sir, you may ſpare yourſelf the trouble. 1 am the 
7 victim which unpitying fate demands: may it appeaſe 
% the wrath of heaven, and ſegure the happineſs of 
Jour reign.” As ſhe pronounced theſe words, Leon- 

tio, brought thither by her cries, entered the, cham- 
ber, and ſtruck with the objects that preſented them- 
ſelves to his eyes, became motionleſs where he ſtood ; 
while Sigiſmunda, without perceiving him, continu- 
ing to ſpeak to the king, ſaid, Adieu, prince, che- 
riſh my memory. My love and misfortunes claim 
that favour. Entertain no reſentment againſt my fa- 
ther. Comfort his age and ſorrow, and do Juſtice to 
his zeal. Above all, make my innocence known. 
This is what I recommend to you more than any 
thing. Adieu, my dear Tancred.—I die—receive my 
laſt breath.” 8 | 
So ſaying, ſhe expired; and the king having kept 
a melancholy - filence for ſome ima to Siffredi, 
who ſeemed overwhelmed with woe, & Behold, Le. 
ontio, contemplate your own work, add in this tra- 
gical event, conſider the fruit of your officious care 
and zeal for me!” The old man was ſo penetrated 
with ſorrow, that he made no reply—But why ſhould 
I pretend to deſcribe thoſe things which no language 
can expreſs ? Let it ſuffice to ſay, that both uttered 
the moſt moving complaints, as ſoon as the greatneſs 
of their affliction allowed them the uſe of ſpeech. 
The king all his life preſerved” the moſt tender re- 
membrance of his miſtreſs, and could never be pre- 
vailed upon to marry Conſtance, who being joined 
by the infant Don Pedro, they ſpared nothing to a- 
vail themſelves of Roger's will: but they were at laſt 
| obliged _ 
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dbliged to yield to prince Tancred, who ſubdued al! 
"is eneinics. As for Siffredi, the grief he felt, for 
Having been the cauſe of ſo many misfortunes de- 
him from the world, and rendered his native 

country infupportable to him: he tlierefore abandon- 

icily eroſſing over into Spain, with Porcia, 

the only child he had left, purchaſed a caſtle where 
he lived near fifteen. years after Sigiſmunda's death, 
and had the comfort before he died, of ſeeing Porcia 
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